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THE VAGRANT. 
No. XV. 
Nunc.iaque et vereus et cetera ludicra pono: 
Ouid verum atque decens, curo et rogo, et omnis in 
hoc stir. 
HORACE. 
IMIPATED Br POPE. 


Farewell then verse, and love, and every toy ; 
The rhymes and rattles of the man, or bay. 
What right, what truc, what fit we justly call, 
Let this be all my care—for this is all. 


f FLATTER myself, that tte read- 
er will peruse this number with some 
attention ; at least, P cannot but hope 
that he will have courtesy enough to 
listen to me, when he reflects, it is 
the last time that I shall address him, 
An indifferent companion becomes 
interésting, When “he is taking his 
leave, and we reflect that we ‘shall 
see him no more. All his virtues 
then rise to our view; all his follies 


are coveret by our tharity ; the mind 


fixes itself only on the approaching 
privation, and lodges the last-word 
in the methory, a8 a treasure often to 
be conteniplated, 


‘wholly resigned. 
P 


As I am no about to discontinue 
my vagrancies, ‘and enter upon a 
course of life, more important to my- 
self, and; I hope, more beneficial to 
my fellow creatures, I beseech thee, 
reader, that there may be a word at 
parting, between thee and me. 

The first thing that I have to re- 
quest of thee is, that the wisdom of 
my observations niay be rated by 
their intrinsic worth, and not by the 
obscurity of the source, from whic: 
they are derived. It is common for 
us, where we expect nothing good, 
fo find nothing good ; and we are too 
prone to neglect the admonitions of 
those whor we think less wise than 
ourselves. Yet Dr.Watts has thought 
proper to deelare, (in a system of 
logic too,) that very wise sentences 
may be found in very foolish books. 
The sweetest lilies often spring up 
from a quagmire. T do not suppose 
that I have always talked sagacious- 
‘ly; for where is the ‘man that can 
make such a boast? But I must have 
been singularly dull, notto have blun- 





and never ‘to ‘be 


dered upon some profitable maxims ; 
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were a ad 
and if I] hare been so foolish as to 


eenfound them with less profitable. 
ihings, let thy wisdom be'shown in. 
taking a selection. «5 ) 

“This wisdom,” »says' Solomon, 


are 

‘some sentimental simpleton, that 
eanst relish nothing but the:rhapse- 
dies: ofa ranting love letter. It is 
possible, if 1 had known thy. charac- 
ter, and it, had been. my sole object 


(pardon me for qnoting. so unfashion- | to please thee; -Imight have succeed- 


able a hook» as’ the Bible,) “have J 
seen under the sun, and it-seemed great 
into me: There was'a little city, and 
few men wilhin tt; and: there came a 
great king against it, and besieged it, 
and built great bulwarks against i. 
<Vow there was found in it a poor wise 
man, and he, by his wisdom, delivered 
the city ; yet no man remembered the 
‘same poor man.” As a fact, nobedy 
wil! dispute this ;- but the question is, 
why did this wisdom appear so great 
to Solomon? Such things happen 
every day; is there any wisdom in 
noticing so common a facet? It is 
probable that the royal philosopher 
found it neo common attainment of 
wisdom to listen to the poor man’s 
cdunsel, even when that counsel 
could save the city. Iu like manner 
I, if I have said any good things;*can- 
not but request the reader to give 
them all the weight that he would, if 
he fonnd them.on the pages of Addi- 
son or Johnson,’seconded by all the 
authority of a quotation from So- 
erates or Plato. 

The next thing that I have to ask 
of thee is, to reflect, if I do not please 
thee, that the defect may be in ‘thy 
temper, as well as in my produc- 
tions. Whorthou art, itis impossible 
for me to say. Perhaps thou art some 
morose being, that art never pleas- 
ed. Perhaps thou art some plodding 
money-ceatcher, to whom no periods 
are harmonious, in which ceat. per 
cent. is not found. Perbaps thov art 
some lively belle, too much intoxi- 
cated with youth and beauty, to lis- 
ten to the grave declamations of the 


ed ; as I could not know thee,. par- 
don me if this has not been. my. sole 
object; and whoever thou art, first 
make due allowance fer thine own 
peculiarities, 2nd then pronounce 
sentence on me. 

The last thing I have to beg of 
thee is, that thou wouldst counteract, 
by thy own wisdom and virtue, the 
fullies. and faults that PB may have 
possessed, or uttered. I pretend to 
‘no infallibility.. As Democritus told 
the Persian monarch, that, he would 
raise his wife from the dead, if he 
would inscribe the names of three 
persons on her tomb, who. had lived 
without adversity, so I tellthee, -I 
will give thee a perfect piece, when 
thou wilt find three authors, who 
have written without imperfection. 
I have trimmed the midnight lamp, 
and employed the hours stolen from 
study for thy ‘amusement; why 
shouldst thou regard me with a cold, 
or a cruel eye ? 

Xerxes, it is said, wept over his 
throng, at the reflection, that in one 
hundred yearay not one of them 
would remain. I could not forbear 
staining my paper with a tear, wher 
I considered, that in a very few 
weeks, the essays: of the Vagrant 
would, probably, .be enshrouded in 
the same oblivion that encloses the 
retainers of Xerxes. Nene will per- 
petuate my memory, or profit by my 
instruetions. So short lived a thing 
is human reputation! So jastly has 
the poet cenominated the fame of 
authors a mortal immortality ! 

Yet I have thoughit-it possible that, 





sober moralist; or perhaps thou art 


some huadred years hence, on 
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yainy day, ‘when the great-grand- 
children of my fellow students are. 
rummaging about in the gurret, they 
may find the papers of the Vagrant, 
bound up with’ an 6ld catalogue ‘and 
a pamphlet of the collegedaws. 1 
have had the vanity to think, that’ 
they might be more amused with 
my works ‘than with -cither of the’ 
above productions. Dear little youn- 
kers ! They will have more candour, 
I suspect, than some of their pro-’ 
geniters. 

“ Although the day comes,’ says a 
Roman poet, “ that shall finish my 
allotment of life, yet my better part 
shall be carried, immortal, ‘above the 
stars : and what was that better part ? 

nomenque ertt indelebile nostrum— 
that his name should be immortal. 
Whatever may be said to extenuate 
tuis folly in a heathen, yet he, who, 
under the light of Christianity, can 
prop his happiness on such a‘founda- 
tion, must have a ‘heart vain beyond 
all vanity. Revelation ‘teaches us 
that the righteous only shall’be had 
in everlasting remembrance. There 
is no other immortality—there ought 
to be no other consolation. 
’ Reader, as we are now about to’ 
shake hands and part—let my last 
words -be the words of wisdem— 
Have this character, and let this hap-' 
piness ‘be¢hine. Farewell. 


—_---- 


POR THE ATHENZEUM. : 


IT is said to have been an obser- 
vation of Cromwell, that a man 
would rise fo the greatest eniinence, 
to which he was equal, without fix- 
ing upon any particular point, which 
should satisfy ‘his ambition. It is 
unquestionably ‘true, that he who in- 
dends to relinquish all endeavours to 
acquire distinction, after the attain- 

‘ment of a given end; isttrdanger of 
choosing one which much inferior 





M5 


powers ‘to his'own might aecom- 
plish; which, he is sensible, partial 
attention and casual efforts may en- 
able him ‘to reach, and which, there- 
fore, while it flatters his vanity, by 
representing ‘his talents as more than 
sufficient ‘for the maim business of:his 
life, is Hikely to lead to habits of idle- 
ness and dissipation. 

Partial efforts will, for ever, leave 
a man ignorant of his real ability. 


“Fhe only measure of abilities, is the 


power of executing. If hedas not, 
as yet, done his utmost, he must pe 
sensible that he can do more. It 
then becomes an interesting question 
to determine how much he can do; 
how far surpass any thing he has 
hitherto done. ‘Can -he specify the 
line -of excellence, sbeyond which, 
with his, present-attainments, he can- 
not ¢o; and to which, in important 
affairs, he may safely venture? If 
not, then it is impossible for him to 
trust to his greatest efforts, when he 
is sensible that the greatest are ne- 
eessary.. A complete want.of confi- 
dence in his own powers, must be 
the consequence. 

On theother hand, there are many 
advantages resulting from a determi- 
nation not to.rest satisfied with me- 
diocrity, which are best secured by 
choosing some one-example ; whom 
we will endeavour to equal, and, if 


| possible, to excel. 


It will be natural to choose such, 


as have risen to eminence in the pro- 


fession whieh we «lesign -to follow. 
As to living examples, the choice 
may be dificult, from: the small num- 
ber of those within any one’s ac- 
quaimtance, who are -worthy of imi- 
tation, and require caution, in conse- 
quence of the danger of copying the 
imperfections, as well as the real ex- 
cellencies of men deservedly cele- 
brated. This latter dificnity, hosy- 
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ever, may be avoided by a proper 
discrimination of what is in itself 
commendable, and what is apparent- 
ly so, merely from its accidental as- 
sociation with great and splendid 
qualities. There is, also, this farther 
advantage attending examples taken 
from contemporaries, that they have 
a stronger influence than it is.possible 
that the characters of biography 
should possess. After all, as so many 
great men have existed in preceding 
times, more than can be found at 
any given period, it will be safer to 
select some whose merits have re- 
ceived the sanction of time. Such 
examples have this advantage over a 
contemporary model, that their good 
qualities are not se apt to seduce us 
into an imitation of their bad ones. 
The association by which the follies 
of a great men are sanctified by his 
virtues and exceiléncies, is, ina good 
degree, broken by the pen of the bi- 
ographer. His weaknesses, if not 
wholly thrown into the shade, are 
exhibited so faintly, as te leave but 
a faint impression on the mind ; while 
his good qualities, being more naked, 
will more effectually secure a proper 
degree of attention. 

The first benefit arising from 
choosing a character for imitaticn, is, 
that, by having an end distinetly in 
view, and thus being enabled to di- 
rect all our efforts to its accomplish- 
ment, we shall be more likely to 
reach the pojat at which we aim. In 
the case supposed, we can discover 
all the intermediate steps which are 
necessary to be taken, in order to 
accomplish the object of our pursuit. 
We know how far diligence advances 
us, and how farshort we fall by idle- 
ness orindolence. On the contrary, 


“3f in our efforts, we have nu reference 


io a pattern of acknowledged excel- 
sence, our progress is uncertain. It 





may often be difficult to decide whe- 
ther we are advancing or stationary. 
To a man who has not an end pre- 
cisely in view, nothing will appear 
with a luminous distinctness, pointing 
out the difficulties to be overcome, 
and the obstacles to be removed, the 
distance already passed over in the 
read to distinction, and the space 
still remaining to be measured by the 
well directed steps of industry. Con- 
fidence in one’s own ability, is essen- 
tial to valuable efforts, and know- 
ledge precedes confidence, He who 
keeps one object in the eye of his 
mind, who directs his whole atten- 
tion to the accomplishment, and ne- 
ver turns aside without being con- 
scious that he js not progressing, has 
all the certainty of success, of which 
human affairs willedmit. He travels 
in a plain road, and can hardly lose 
his way- The merchant who keeps 
regular accounts, may always know 
the state of his affairs ; and the scho- 
lar, or the professional man, whe al- 
ways has a definite object in view, 
may decide with confidence, with 
espect to his present attainments, 
and determine, with no small degree 
of certainty, in regard to the final re- 
sult of his efforts. Surely this know- 
ledge is pre-eminently to be desired, 
by every man, who feels a deep inte- 
rest in the character which he is to 
sustain through life. 

Now nothing contributes: so di- 
rectly to this end, as the choosing a 
pattern which it shall be the object 
of one’s ambition to equal, 

My meaning will, perhaps, be best 
illustrated by an.exaimple. Suppose 
then, a youth of liberal views and 
respectable talents, chould select’ Sir 
William Jones asthe man, to whose 
distinetion he. would endeavour to 
rise. He would; reflect, that if the 
nost vigorous and unwearied applt- 














cation were necessary to a man of 
so superior talents, surely nothing 
short could gain the object of his am- 
bition. He would be apt to enquire, 
whether, if Sir William Jones was 
laboriously diligent and indefatigable, 
he must not be so too? Must not 
he also keep his object distinctly in 
view, labour with assiduity, forego 
the pleasures of Cissipation, and be 
constantly mindful, that as great 
events are not brought about. but by 
adequate means, so great scholars, 
or great professional characters, are 
not now to be formed, but by the 
same course of discipline and study, 
which have, hitherto, been found in- 
dispensable. 
Nil actum reputens, acguid.supuresset arguelum, 
LUCAN, 
He must consider all his present 
attainments as the mere introduction 
to What still remains to be done. And 
if wise, he will do this, if he sets be- 
fore him an example of great emi- 
nence. While he contemplates, with 
solicitude, the present distance of 
the object of his ambition, he will 
have the pleasure of discovering the 
praetical means, which raised his pat- 
tern. to distinction, and will be anx- 
ious to employ, with a rational con- 
fidence of success, the same means 
in his own case. That youth is sure- 
ly presumptuous and vain, who, 
while he reflects on the character of 
Virgil, or Cicero, or in fact any other 
man of intellectual greatness, over- 
Jocks the intense application fer 
which they are known to haye been 
distinguished, and, at the same time, 
flatters himself with sanguine expec- 
tations of future consequence, antici- 
pates applause with a self-compla- 
cent smile, and considers himself as 
privileged from the laborious prepa- 
ration of those who have hitherto 
been seated in the temple of fame. 
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But many do thus flatter themselves. 
This unfortunate disposition can be 
checked in no other manner so ef- 
fectuaily, as by contemplating g:eat 
talents only as associated with great 


efforts. Z. 
GENEROSITY. 
GENEROSITY is justly reckon- 


While there are so ma- 
ny occasions on which acts of gene- 
rosity may be exercised, he that is 
will be useful, respectable 
arid influential.. To relieve misery— 
to overlook: petiy injuries—to do acts 
of kindness to those who have injur- 


ed avirtue. 


generous, 


ed us—to expend time and labour in 
procuring the good of others—are all 
so many acts of generosity ; and are 
the more commendable in proportion 
to the frequency of the occasions on 
which they are required, and the 
evils which wouldfoliow from a neg- 
leet of them. 

But though true generosity be 
highly commenduble and praisewer- 
thy, yet under that name, conduct 
indifferent or even criminal, is oftey 
made to assume the garb of virtue. 
By applying the same word to differ- 
ent, and even contrary actions, we 
confound what is meritorious with 
what is not. No one, I presume, 
would esteem the man truly, genc- 


) 
‘ 


rous, who should squander away up- 


on undeserving favourites, money, 
which he had no right to use but for 
the public good. Nor should we just- 
ly esteem him generous, who should 
spend his furtuue, however profusely, 
upon undeserving objects, or low and 
base pleasures. Jn both eases, there 
might be an entire indifference as to 
mouey: but it is not enough that 
money is spent willingly, in order tu 
be generous; it must also be used 
for worthy, and benevolent purposes. 
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rous ; I suppose because he squan- 
dered on his favourites the money 
which he gained by acts of rapacity 
and violence. But ,I have thought 
that prince had very little claims to 
be regarded as generous. He was 
not indeed avaricious, fur profusion 
was his characteristic. But in the 
first place, he often gave that to 
which he had no right ; and, seeond- 

ly, he very littke regarded the merit, 
of those who were the objects of 
his bounty. His munifieenee was. 
founded on injustice, and exercised 
without an eye te the public good. 

A young man who prodigally ex-. 
pends his fortune, may, by the mean 
companions of his pleasures, be flat- 
tered as generous. But to this epi- 
thet he has no just title. Generosity 
is a more noble quality. It is the 
source of actions directed to the ben- 
efit of others ; and hat intenttonaliy. 

It is indeed the intention, prinei- 
paliy, which distimguishes real gene- 
rosity from that profusion which has 
but too often 
They may both be equaily remote 
from avarice, and in that agree ; but 
they differ in this, that in the one 
case a liberal disposition is directed 
to objects worthy its nounificence ; 
in the other, it is exercised as pas- 
sion or caprice dictates. 

If these remarks be correct, we 
roust deny the pratse of generosity to 
many whe think themselves deserv- 
ing of it. Generosrty is not in pre- 
portion to what is done, but to the 
ability to do, and the intenfion with 
which it is done. Many !a person 
who gives very little, is more meri- 
torious»than one who, lavishes away 
thousands; because his bounty is 
proportioned to his ability, and. be- 
stowed with a good intention. 

+ 


> 


assumed its name. p 
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a 
GENTLEMEN, 

YOUR paper has been monstrous- 
ly dull, and I know the 1 n of it 
The tridlis; youhave uded f from 
your columns that e tek , Source 
of wit and sa a: 


You can’t think, young gouteesen, ft 
you had only published a list of mar- 
riages, what a sluice-way you would 
have opened for droll remarks ; be- 


sides, you would have enga ed the 


attention of a class of readers, of 
which you seem to ‘have taken too 
little notice. I know some ladies, 
who find a short column of Mr. 
Steele’s paper moré interesting than 
all the pages of the Atheneum, put 
together. 

However, it is not altogether too 
late to correct this fault—you may 
have one brilliant page still; and per- 
mit me to be the author of it, since 
I have been a matehmaker for news 
papers for a long time. . atlas 


Here isa specimen _, 


MARRIED, | . 

At Salt-petreville, by the Rev. Dr. 
Cannon, the bravé Mr. Powder to 
the amiable and accomplished Miss 
Spark.—We are apprehensive that a 
Spark, among such combustibles, 


will produce something like an ez- 


In Nobody-knowsewhere, on the 
25th ult. Mr.Jehn Moonto Miss Ma- 


ria Starr.—Since there is a conjunc- 
tion between a moon and a star, pro- 
bably gomething like a son may be 
predueed. 

in Flanders, by the Rev: Dé. Clay, 
Mr. Great-Britain tothe amiable and 
accormplished Miss Americe.—We 
are glad. to hear otadomnty f peace, 
at last: 

In Windsor, Mr. J. Lyon to Miss 
S, Lamb.—The lion and the lamb, 


: 
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it seems, are, at last, to lie down to 
gether... eh ate os awe 
In Haddam, Mr. Cain to] Miss Abel. 
~-It seems, that Cain was able to get 

SS Abel, but it is really to be ho- 

that Miss Abel will never be able 

‘cane Mr. Cain. | 

Th Gotham, Mr. Mutton to Miss 
Pot. —It, this couple can’t live, who 
éan ? a 

dn Cock-a-doodletown,, Mr. Reos- 
fer to Miss Hen.—No doubt there 
will be chickens enough now. 
Yours, 

Puit0-Bents-Jocus, 
or, im plain English, 
A Lover or a coop JoKE. 
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POETRY. 
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Messrs. Editors, 

_ Having lately been married, I have made some 
resolutions cdneerning my future conduct,which, 
for the better ing them, I have put 
to verse. As I did not know but they might 
be useful to some of my female friends, 1 have 
concluded to send them to your paper; with a 
request that they would cut them out, afd as 
seun as they are married, paste them up over 
the parlour fire place, and read them once a day, 
until they have got them by heart. I think they 
afte pretty well written for a woman. 


Yours, 


SOLILOQUY OF A BRIDE. 


THE day long expected is past—I'm a wife ; 
i must keep what I ventur’d to win ; 

How great the concern! how important the life ! 
. That I now am aboututo begin. 








LUCY. 


Though the prospect it fais, though my hopes | 


have been high, 
They exist not without an ailoy ; ; 

There's a tear tliat still’ waits to steal out fron 
“© mite eye > 
There's a féar tlint breaks in gn my joy. 

In a world so mingled:as this, 

With abatement all blessings are gain'd ; 

And how do I know but that I too may miss, 
_ What so few of my sex bave obtam’d ’ 


‘Those moderate joys, tliat the meanest may find, 
That contentment which fools so neglect, 
Those emotions to ecstacy never inelin’d, 
‘Are aes <b caren 


~ 
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For affections when strong, and when boundless 
in sway, 
Are follow’d by sorrows as great ; 
The loye that is nonsense and rapture today, 
To-morrow is coldness or hate. 


My part to perform in the drama of love, 
Is my fix’d, my determin’d intent ; 

The ills that contrition could never remove, 
Precaution perhaps may prevent. 


My table with order shall ever be spread, 
My parlour shall never look rcan ; 

The curls well adjusted shall play round my head, 
And my hearth—it shell always be clean. 


Though married, my labour shall not be the Icss, 
That my charms to advantage be shown; 

*Tis a fault,in a wife, to be careless in dress, 
For which nothing else can atone. 


If niches we have not, I will not repine; 
To the cottage, if call’d, Vil retreat; 

I never will strive, by expence, to be fine, 
Though I always intend to be neat. 


When merriage has join’d us, our courtship 
o'er ; 
A new course of things we then find ; 
A thousand attentions, exacted before, 
Must now be renounc’d and resign’d. 


A distinction both obvious and just, is descried, 
The lover and‘ husband Between ; 

And where there is roorfi for a difference so wice,. 
A sameness but rarely is seen. 


The husband, attentive, must mind his effairs ; 
The Jover, all business may shun ; 

The husband, through life, has numberiless cares, 
The lover—we guess—has but one. 


The lover I’ve lost—the husband I claim; 
Nor [ct it seem irksome or stiimge, 

lf the character's should not in al] be the same, 
Where there’s reason so obvious for change. 


I will not demand that he be by my side, 
To trip and gallant me through life; 
Can the man. who has business, or honour, or 
pride, 
Devote al) his time to bis wife? 


if offences should come, our peace to betray ; 
1f he talk with a passionate eye ; 

I will hear his reproof, whatever he say, 
I will hear—dut will make no reply. 


The kindest of men have feelings acute, . 
‘And, with these, they may often do wreng ; 

*Tis best, by my silence, to end the dispute, 
Which rejoindcrs would only prolong. 


A constant succession of peace, though desir, 
We shall not be abie to hold ; 

Yet 1 will not suppose that our love has expir’d 
Because, for amoment, it’s cold. 


*Twere much to be wish'd that wisdom divine, 
Would suffer ao-serrow to come; 
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Yet I will not suppose that all evils are mine, 
Because I, perhaps, may have some. 


I'll often remember how great the amount 
Of suffering, sinee Nature began ; 
And 1 wij! not set down to poor wedlock’s ae- 
count, 
Those ills, which are common to man. 


About our attachment we'll make no ado ; 
Our fondness no witness shall know ; 

The love that is gennine, lasting and true, 
Is without ost:ntation or shuw. 


Tis odious, “tis shamefal for us to appear 
Trick'd off in fine robes not our own ; 

To love and to fondle when people are near, 
And to chide and to hate when alone. 


No deception shall blind, no smile shall deemy, 
No tear of deceit shall be shed ; 

While he lives I'll pretend to no hypoerite-joy, 
To no hypocrite-grief when he’s dead. 


Plain nature shall speak—tenature I'll keep, 
Yet my duties Fl aim to fulfil. 
When he’s laid in the grave, if I lov’ him, 
weep ; 
If Edid not, I'W pause and be still. 


THE SCEPTIC. 


MY happier days have fied, 
And now FE magk in vain, 
By recollection led, 
How vain the past has been. 


On Passion’s tempest berne, 
Where Folly’s tempest rav’d, 

In youth’s unclouded morn, 
The storms of life I brav’d. 


O'er rocks.I boldly bore, * 
Confiding still in truth ; 

Azid wreck’d on Error’s shore 
My inexperienc’é youth. 


Now follies rise like clouds, 
On every year gone by, 
Till total darkness shrouds 

Unbounded memory’s sky. 


‘The present but betrays 
A mad and rebel will ; 
The past appears a maze ; 
The future—darker still. 


Contgition bids me sigh, 
But still I cannot weep ; 
No prespect charms my eye, 

But everlasting sleep. 


June 30. LYCIDAS. 


THE MUSE TO THE PORT. 


AWAKE, fond dreamer! spurn the power 
That triumphs o’eg life's little hovr- 
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Awuke! and wing thy figivts eublime 
Beyond the mists of sense and time. 


Disdain a woman’s soft control, 4 
‘That ehains to earth the lofty soa! ; 
Disdain the smile, the sigh, the tear, 

‘That intereepts thy high @areer. 

Bid every trace of love depart ; 
Disperse these visions of the heart ; 

Lift high thine eye to nobler themes 

Than empty, fond, impassion’d dreams. 


Is heav'n thy aim? ther break the charm 
That holds thee with a mighty arm! 

Is truth sablime ? arise, avise, 

Pursue her through tlre boundless skies. | 


Forsake this long illusion dear ; 
Thy home is in a higher sphere, 
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RETURN je dear, delusive hours, 
When friendly taney charm’d;- 

When future years were eloth'd in flowers, 
Aud love my besom warm'd. 


When hope conspir'd to lead astray 
From reason’s sober plan ; 

And hourly taught that folly’s way 
Was dear to feeling man. 


Return, romantic days of youth; 
Let hope revive again : 

For what to me are light of truth, 
Which tell me all is vain ? 
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T'O SUBSCRIBERS. 

THE number of copies ef the Atheneum, 
originally promised, is now completed. Their 
pubhecation has been hastened for the last seven 
weeks, in order. to accommodate the Editors, 
who expected to be out of town after the senior 
examination. 

A committee, chosen from the senior class of 
next year, propose to continue the paper, af suf- 
ficient encouragement is given. It will be con- 
ducted apon the same general plan as the pres- 
ent. Its size will be double. It will be publish- 
ed on a single sheet, | in two weeks, exelu- 
sive of vaeations, to the last senior examination, 
beginning the next term, making m the whole 
16 numbers. Its priee will be 1 doll. 50 cents. 

We hope that the same liberal encouragement 
which has been given to the present paper,will 
be extended to that of oursuccessors, 

eager es 
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